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"Anointing with Oil," James 5:14. — This is an acknowledged 
crux. In Roman Catholic theology it is, in connection with Mark 
6:13, the sedes doctrines for the dogma of extreme unction, although 
it is even here acknowledged that this is not the direct teaching of 
this passage, and Roman Catholic theologians such as Cajetanus and 
Baronius have expressed their doubts whether James is here at all 
speaking of this sacrament, on the ground that he has in mind not 
only those who are sick unto death but the sick in general {cf. Herzog, 
s. v. Oelung). Nor has there been anything like a consensus of inter- 
pretation among Protestant exegetes, although the preponderance of 
opinion has been, especially among the Lutherans, that the apostle has 
here in mind the charism of healing mentioned, e. g., 1 Cor. 12:9. 
The tendency in this direction has been strong, as can be seen from 
the latest Meyer commentary on James. In the preceding editions 
Huther had virtually dropped the idea of miraculous cures, but so 
sober-minded an exegete as Beyschlag, in his fifth (and latest) edition 
of the German Meyer again takes it up. In Reformed circles there were 
at least some who saw nothing miraculous here. Thus, e. g., Light- 
foot in his Horcs Talmudica, on Matt. 6:17, after stating that in 
Mark 6:13 the ordinary use of medicine was meant, paraphrases the 
passage James 5 : 14 thus : "That is, to the ordinary medicine, anoint- 
ing with oil, namely, for health, let there be added the prayer of the 
ministers of the church." The same idea in substance is expressed by 
Schoettgen, in his Horez Talmudica. On this passage he says: "The 
instruction of James teaches us in cases of sickness not to think of the 
physician before we do of prayer, which we read in the sacred Scrip- 
tures was reproved also in Uzziah, king of Israel." Both authors 
then give confirmatory citations from Jewish literature. 

To see in this passage an exhibition of the apostolic gift of miracu- 
lously healing the sick involves serious difficulties. The passage is so 
general and the statement made without any limitations that this view 
leads to results that cannot possibly have corresponded to actual facts. 
One, and that too a serious difficulty, is already formulated by Hot- 
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tinger, who says: "If the issue of such prayer had been certain and 
uniform no one would ever have died." It would have been possible 
for the early Christians to prevent death for any length of time. Nor 
are matters bettered any by such purely subjective evasions as that of 
Beyschlag, who says that "we must presuppose that whenever the 
elders or the sick saw that it was the will of the Lord to call the 
patient hence they did not make the attempt at a cure or else did not 
take offense when such an attempt ended in a failure." There are 
absolutely no facts extant to substantiate such a view. Again, the 
interpretation which makes the passage refer to a miraculous cure pre- 
supposes that this gift of healing was to be found in every congrega- 
tion, and that here the bearers of it were the holders of a certain 
office, namely, that of elder. Of such a thing, again, there is not a single 
evidence in New Testament or early Christian literature. Others, 
again, have resorted to a figurative interpretation of the whole passage, 
referring it not to bodily but to spiritual ills. Thus Lange furnishes 
a symbolical paraphrase in these words (cf. Commentary, ad locum) : " Is 
a Christian as a Christian wounded and sick in his Christianity, let him 
seek healing among the kernel of the congregation, namely, the pres- 
byters. Let these pray with him and for him, and anoint him with 
the oils of the Spirit. Certain it is that he will in all cases be healed 
and his aberrations will be forgiven." Yet the whole passage, espe- 
cially those words that speak of healing and sickness, show plainly 
that the physically sick are meant and not those that are spiritually ill. 
In fact it seems that too much has been sought for in this locus clas- 
sicus. A superficial reading of vss. 13-18 shows that the main pur- 
pose of the passage is to demonstrate the power of prayer. The fact 
of anointing in case of sickness is entirely subordinate. The fact that 
this is given a participial shape, dXeii/'avTes, anointing, shows that it is 
the secondary or subordinate act that accompanies the chief act, that 
of prayer. The anointing with oil is here nothing more or less than 
the application of an ordinary medicine for the sick, this to be 
done with the prayer that God would bless the use of his ordinary 
means to the healing of the sick. In the Orient oil was and is yet 
the chief and most common medicine used (cf. such passages as 
Isa. 1:6; Mark 6 : 13; Luke 10:34). Pliny 23:38 reports that the 
Jews used oil for the cure of headaches. On account of its wonderful 
penetrating qualities oil was currently used for many ailments. 
Josephus (Antiq. 17, 6, 5; B. J. 1, 33, 5) makes mention of oil baths 
among the Jews {cf. Ecclus. 39 : 31; Jer. 31:12; 41: 8). The apostle 
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here advises that in case of sickness the ordinary medicines be applied 
"in the name of the Lord," which expression modifies "with oil," and 
not the preceding participle, as is indicated by the order of words. 
The application is to be made not with trust in the medicine as such but 
in the blessing of God which is to accompany this application. The 
apostle proceeds from the deeper principle that everything depends 
upon the blessing of God, and without this blessing the regular means 
of healing the body cannot have their effect. It is a pastoral warning 
and advice given by the practical James that the sick should be taught 
to depend, not upon the medicine as such, but upon the prayers that 
accompany the medicine to make it effective. This, too, at least to a 
considerable extent, explains why the administration of this medicine 
should be left to the elders and not entrusted to the physicians. While 
the statement of Pliny, 29 : 5, " Many nations live without physicians, 
yet not without medicine," was not true of the Israelites; yet the 
medical art was not developed in Israel as among the Greeks or the 
Egyptians. We know that among the Hebrew physicians there were 
also some who were prophets (cf. 2 Kings 4: 21 ff.; 5 : 10; 8: 7 ff.; 
20 : 7 ; Isa. 38) and according to the law those who were cured of 
leprosy were to show themselves to "the priests," who were the final 
judges as to the healed, who, to use an expression of Winer, as 
Polizeidrtzte, had not the real function of healing, but had the over- 
sight over certain classes of sickness (cf. Luke 17: 14). The priests 
were really more likely to have medical knowledge of certain kinds, as 
their daily sacrifices gave them an insight into the anatomy and other 
peculiarities of the body not readily possessed even by the regular 
physician. James, too, evidently looks upon the anointing of the sick 
with oil as having more religious and ecclesiastical significance than 
medical. 

With this interpretation the difficulties of the passage and its con- 
nection materially decrease or entirely disappear, since it is a prayer 
and not a magic art upon which the healing depends. Then, too, this 
prayer is a "Christian" prayer, /. e., is subject to the conditions of 
Christian prayer ; and the futures of vs. 15 are to be understood, not as 
absolute, but as conditional. These prayers will be heard under the 
condition under which all Christian prayer will be accepted. This 
additional element is as necessary a factor in the idea of Christian 
prayer as it is in the idea of prophecy. A prophecy was fulfilled unless 
the conditions changed ; if these changed, as in the case of Nineveh 
and Jonah, the prophecy was not carried out. Prayer will be heard 
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if in conformity with the will of God and if for the benefit of him that 
prays. This proviso of all Christian prayer must be assumed in 
vs. 15. 

Nor does the close of vs. 15 imply that anything but physical ail- 
ment is here meant. Even if this physical ill can be traced to a spe- 
cific sin, this shall not only not prevent the healing, but even, in 
answer to a believing prayer, this sin itself shall be forgiven. The 
power of prayer extends even over this, the source of all ills. 

In fact the passage in question is a pastoral admonition for Chris 
tians to remember that everything depends upon God's blessing, and 
that even in sickness they should learn not to expect everything or 
even anything from the medicine itself as such, but rather from the 
blessing of God, that alone can give these means their healing power. 
The principle is thus one of deep significance and of eminent prac- 
ticability even today for pastoral theology. 

George H. Schodde. 

Columbus, Ohio. 



